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PROFESSOR SANDERS' DEUTERONOMY-JOSHUA 

In discussing Professor Sanders' pamphlet on the Washington 
manuscripts of Deuteronomy and Joshua in the Biblical World 
(XXXVI, 1 910), it was suggested that the hooks which occur so 
frequently in the margins may have called attention to things of 
more than one kind; among others, to parallels in Psalms or the 
New Testament, or within Deuteronomy itself (p. 208). It may 
help to give color to that suggestion, to point out that in Codex 
Coislinianus (Paris, seventh century; Octateuch and historical 
books), there is a great deal of marginal material of at least two 
kinds : Hexaplaric variants and what the annotator considered New 
Testament parallels. If marginal annotations could take these two 
directions, in Coislinianus, we may feel encouraged to seek the ex- 
planation of Mr. Sanders' hooks in such ways. The great bulk of 
them certainly do coincide with texts or phrases which have paral- 
lels in Psalms, the New Testament, or Deuteronomy itself, and for 
an interest in such things on the part of a mediaeval scribe the 
evidence of Coislinianus is quite conclusive. Its writer's way of 
copying his supposed New Testament parallels into his margin has 
even led to the inclusion of Coislinianus among New Testament 
manuscripts (F a , old style) . The Hexaplaric notes in Coislinianus 
supply a clue for the explanation of such of these hooks as are 
not sufficiently explained as marking parallels. Indeed it occurred 
to me in working them over last summer that some of them seemed 
to coincide with readings for which good Hexaplaric variants exist. 

One hesitates to impugn the Latinity of a Latinist, but Professor 
Sanders' Latin form for Joshua seems at least unusual. He prints 
it Joshue (captions, pp. 83-103). It is not easy to misspell Joshua 
in Latin: Jesus appears in the canon lists, and Josue (Iosue) is 
uniformly used in the Vulgate, e.g., Amiatinus, the Polyglots, 
Hetzenauer; while the somewhat less trustworthy Latin (trans- 
literated) titles of Hebrew Bibles usually show Jehosuah. For 
Professor Sanders' foim Joshue, however, there seems to be no 
adequate support; indeed, as far as my observation goes, no 

support at all. „ T _ 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University of Chicago 
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